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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. — American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. =Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. — International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
P. I. d. Fil. — Rivisla Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fitr 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic; Z. f Ph. = Zeitschrift filr Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Kritik ; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift filr Psychologic una 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv filr 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The Danger from Experimental Psychology. Hugo Munsterberg. At- 
lantic Monthly. February, 1898, pp. 159-167. 

This article is a protest against the view that the new method of psy- 
chology renders possible the measurement of mental facts. No one has 
ever measured a psychical fact, and no one ever will. A recent book on 
psychology claims that the new psychology is quantitative. From cover to 
cover this book consists of measurements, and its sections are therefore 
brought under the headings of those conceptions upon which every 
measurement depends, namely, space, time, and energy. But, instead of 
giving the space of thought, it gives the thought of space; the energy of our 
feelings is not measured, but our feelings of energy and effort are described ; 
the time of the objects of our thought is substituted for the time of our 
thoughts. The errors of this book are not without precedent in the his- 
tory of psychology. Herbart and Fechner tried to introduce numer- 
ical measurements and mathematical methods. But while both systems 
had great influence on the progress of psychology, the mathematical ele- 
ment in each has been rejected as erroneous. The logical error of 
Herbart and Fechner was not exactly the same as that which modern 
tendencies exhibit. They did not substitute physical objects for psy- 
chical facts, but they gave to the psychical facts some features which belong 
in reality to physical objects only. In conclusion, Munsterberg maintains 
that the psychologist who discovers a measurable sensation or feeling 
stands on the same level with the physicist who discovers a metal which is 
not in space and time and subject to the law of causality. He indicates 
briefly the philosophical arguments in favor of this position. 

David Irons. 

A Contribution towards an Improvement in Psychological Method (1). 
W. McDougall. Mind, No. 25, pp. 15-33. 
The writer states his purpose in this essay to be two-fold : (1) to point 
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out that current methods of psychological description are still imperfect 
despite marked improvements ; (2) to attempt a clearer statement of the 
relation between neurosis and psychosis. This paper (Part I) deals with 
the former point. The writer proceeds to discuss the methods of some of 
the leading psychologists, and to show that these methods involve obscuri- 
ties and inconsistencies. Three difficulties in particular are noted : (1) 
that which arises out of the adherence to the old definition of mental pro- 
cesses as necessarily consisting in some kind of affection of consciousness 
excluding those factors which do not directly affect consciousness ; (2) 
the fact that an action, once apparently the result of conscious process, 
comes to be performed unconsciously ; (3) the fact that simple reflex 
processes form the first members of a graded series proceeding up to the 
most completely conscious actions. The writer discusses briefly the views 
of Ward, James, and Stout. Ward ignores the neural processes, describing 
mind in terms of conscious processes only ; James and Stout admit uncon- 
scious mental factors, but have no accurate conception of the part these 
play. The doctrine of the simple concomitance of consciousness, on the 
contrary, is the result of a too exclusive attention to nerves and nerve- 
processes. The writer then goes on to discuss the relation between neuro- 
sis and psychosis. All the leading psychologists have accepted the dictum 
that some neurosis underlies all psychosis, and that the latter is in some 
way dependent upon and determined by the former. They make little 
serious attempt to define the relation accurately. The prevalent usage 
among psychologists is to speak of neurosis and psychosis as two aspects 
of the same thing or process. Others set the problem aside as insoluble, 

but of little importance. 

Vida F. Moore. 

La perception de la ressemblance. P. Malapert. Rev. Ph., XXIII, 1, 

pp. 51-75. 

To clear the way for his own theory of the perception of resemblance 
the writer begins by criticising other theories. He deals first with the 
theory of Plato, that resemblance is apprehended by an act of pure 
thought, that it is an object of conception, not of intuition, and bears no 
sensitive or representative character. He then discusses the theory main- 
tained by Bain and Spencer that perception of resemblance is an immediate 
datum of consciousness, and yet not an absolutely fundamental and irre- 
ducible process. It is, according to them, reducible to the perception of 
difference. By a careful analysis of the details of Spencer's theory, Malapert 
shows that it is self-contradictory, and that in the end it is the perception of 
difference which is derived from the perception of resemblance. Fouillee's 
theory is found to approximate more closely to the truth, holding, as it 
does, that perception of resemblance is not only an immediate conscious- 
ness, but an irreducible fact. In working out this theory, however, 
Fouillee seems to waver between two positions : (1) that the perception of 
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resemblance has to deal with the continuation of a state of well-being, 
and (2) that it has to do with the superposition of a sensation upon the 
memory image of a former sensation. The truth that Fouill6e has grasped 
is that the perception of resemblance requires the presence of a persisting 
or continuing subjective element in the midst of change, but he is wrong 
in making this element a pleasant affective state. The true theory, accord- 
ing to Malapert, is that this element of identity is found in attention ; it is 
the intellectual adaptation, the fixation of the mind, the feeling of effort or 
mental tension which is found in every state of consciousness, but which 
does not confound itself with such states. It is by virtue of this effort in 
reacting to all impressions from without that the ' I ' conserves itself, affirms 
its own identity, and recognizes itself in the indefinite multiplicity of its 

operations. 

Stella E. Sharp. 

Das Wesen der Aufmerksamkeit und der geistigen Sammlung. Karl 

Ueberhorst. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 65-77. 

Attention is defined by this writer as ' ' that intellectual function which is 
directed to the correct apprehending, in one or the other of its moments or 
in its entirety, of the given content of a perception or thought. ' ' Though 
sometimes seemingly involuntary, attention is always called forth by an act 
of will. The exposition of the nature of attention is rendered difficult, 
chiefly because attention is not clearly distinguished from geistige Samm- 
lung, which is "a condition of the complete merging, for the time being, 
of a person's intellectual functions into the accomplishing of a single task." 
This distinction must be made because geistige Sammlung includes, besides 
attentiveness, also five other states or attitudes of mind : (1) the taking 
heed whether an intended act of the self is commensurate with the result 
that it is to produce in the spiritual or physical world ; (2) recollection 
of the forgotten content of a former representation ; (3) reflection on the 
solution of a problem of cognition or of practical life ; (4) absorption 
in producing a work of the imagination ; (5) the attitude of religious 
devotion. An act of will is always necessary. Absentmindedness, the 
opposite of geistige Sammlung, does not mean an indifference of the mind 
to all its representations, but a distraction from its proposed object. Atten- 
tion proper seems to attain its end by comparing and distinguishing its 
object in relation to associated representations. It does not intensify an 
external impression from within, for it would then fail to realize its purpose. 
Such intensifying, whenever it occurs, is due to the vivid feelings con- 
nected with expectation, and is a sort of hallucination. 

Boyd Bode. 

Influence de la vie emotionelle sur le cceur, la respiration, et la circulation 
capillaire. A. Binet et J. Courtier. L'annee psychologique, III, 
pp. 65-126. 
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This study first gives an account of experiments on various subjects, 
children and adults. The states investigated were surprise, fear, physical 
pain, ' sensations and emotions ' of pleasure, and various psychical emotions 
voluntarily aroused by the subject. The result of this part of the inquiry was 
that all the emotions, irrespective of their quality, stimulate the nervous sys- 
tem ; they provoke vasomotor constriction, and accelerate respiration and the 
movements of the heart. One is somewhat reluctant to come to this conclu- 
sion, the authors add, for one is tempted to attribute a priori the greatest 
importance to the quality of the emotion. The second part of the article 
deals with experiments made upon a special subject whose nervous system 
was not easily excited. The results here go to show that the capillary cir- 
culation bears a relation to the quality of the emotion. The experiments 
made on a third subject to ascertain the physiological influence of music, 
regarded as an excitant of emotion, led to the conclusion that the intensity 
of the emotions plays a much more important part than their quality. The 
general conclusions which the authors reach, in view of all their experi- 
ments, are as follows : (i) In the majority of individuals every emotion pro- 
duces a vaso-motor constriction, an acceleration of the movement of the 
heart and of respiration, and these effects are the more marked the stronger 
the emotion is ; (2) in a very few cases a sensation of pain and an emotion 
of sadness produced a slight weakening of the movement of the heart ; (3) 
it is possible, as the observation of one subject has shown, that the capil- 
lary pulse changes with the quality of the emotion, and this fact renders 
possible a classification of the emotions according to their effects on the 
capillary pulse. 

David Irons. 

L' abstraction des emotions. Th. Ribot. L'annee psychologique, III, 

pp. 1-9. 

The author maintains that there is a process of abstraction in the affective 
as well as in the intellectual life. We find a familiar example of abstrac- 
tion in the sphere of emotion when we visit a foreign country. A general 
feeling is aroused which is an extract or resume of the mass of particular 
affective impressions which we have experienced. We express this, in 
somewhat vague terms, by saying that we feel the ' soul ' of the country in 
question. Emotional abstraction never goes beyond the first stage of ab- 
straction, the stage of generic images or 'recepts.' This general doctrine 
is a natural consequence and complement of the theory that there is a true 
affective memory. The emotions leave traces which can be revived as 
memories, and these particular memories can fuse into a unique state of 
consciousness. Affective memory by its very nature is a first step towards 
abstraction, for the affective, like the sensory, image is not a complete re- 
production and contains simply the outstanding features of the original 

experience. 

David Irons. 
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ETHICAL. 

Les facteurs des caracteres nationaux. Alfred Fouillee. Rev. Ph., 

XXIII, 1, pp. 1-29. 

National character is not the simple sum of individual characters. The 
nation, as a socially determined group, has a different though not separa- 
ble existence from that of individuals ; and the national character ex- 
presses the particular combination of psychical forces of which the national 
life is the outward expression. The national character is not always best 
expressed by the crowd or even by the majority, but by a natural elite 
which, better than all the rest, represents the soul of the entire people. 
The conception of nationality is not purely physiological and ethnological, 
nor purely economic. It manifests itself chiefly in psychological signs : 
language, religion, poetry, monuments, etc. Three main causes work 
for the maintenance of the constitution and temperament as well as of 
the psychical character of a people, viz : (1) heredity, (2) adaptation to the 
physical conditions, (3) adaptation to the social conditions. There is a 
general law of progress that ' ' according as a people approach the modern 
type the action of the social conditions comes to outweigh that of the phys- 
ical ; furthermore, the physical factors tend to transform themselves into 
social factors." The former alone are not sufficient to account for the evo- 
lution of national character. Evolution is not a mere struggle of races, the 
outcome of which is determined by the more or less favorable physical 
environment of each, neither is it wholly explained by the Darwinian law 
of social selection, which considers only the elimination of individuals, 
families, or races ill-adapted to the actual environment. Certain senti- 
ments and ideas have a superior force owing to their intrinsic or relative 
truth, and it is by the possession of these that progress is determined. 
Again, economics cannot be reduced to a struggle of classes conditioned by 
the possession of property. To assert this is again to leave out the human 
element. The physical and psychological nature of man, united to the ac- 
tion of the environment, is the cause of the struggle of classes and not merely 
its result. By understanding the general laws of nature and of the mind, 
one can understand to a certain extent the differences of national charac- 
ter, but the exceptional — whether in the guise of character, as a human 
genius, or under the form of physical discovery — is incalcuable and un- 
predicable. Sociology can, therefore, never attain to the exactitude of a 
mathematical science. Yet the sociological historian should never lose 
sight of such laws as we know ; he ought not only to describe but to ex- 
plain life. 

Stella E. Sharp. 

Deterrent Punishment. W. A. Wall. Int. J. E., VIII, 2, pp. 157-168. 
This article treats of the nature of legal punishment. The spirit of 
modern times has obviously passed beyond a merely vindictive prin- 
ciple of punishment, and the reformation theory is rather moral than 
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legal or political. On the other hand, to deter from crime is of the ut- 
most political importance. At any rate the deterrent end appeals very 
strongly to common sense. This conception of punishment may be united 
with the idea of social justice if we conceive the criminal deliberately 
placing himself in conditions which by the movement of society — the same 
society which guarantees him liberty — necessarily result in his punishment. 
We can then conceive of his act as returning upon himself, and thus ex- 
plicitly satisfy the demand for justice. But the deterrent theory is being 
strenuously attacked ; prevention in the scientific sense is swallowing it up. 
Prevention is said to be primary, repression secondary, and in a wide and 
general sense this may be admitted. But it must be recognized that 
repression is a social necessity, and a social necessity can never be called 
unimportant. 

L. R. Rogers. 

The Bearing of the Doctrine of Selection upon the Social Problem. W. M. 

Daniels. Int. J. E., VIII, 2, pp. 203-214. 

The merciless struggle for mere existence is to some extent changed in 
human society, and the residual competitive process is altered so as gen- 
erally to become a struggle for domination instead of a struggle for life. 
The area of competition is also narrowed so as no longer to cover the family 
circle. Within the family the weakest are protected by the sacrifices of 
the other members. If, then, it be true that the selective struggle within 
industrial society is only a prolonged and peaceable version of the cruder 
struggle for existence in the animal world, what bearing will this fact have 
upon the social problem — the demand for the betterment of the condition 
of the lower 1 classes ? In the first place it precludes all anticipation that 
material want and suffering will disappear from society. But, on the 
other hand, the persistence of the selective process in society sanctions no 
fatalistic attitude toward social betterment. The most practical aspect of 
the law of selection is its bearing on concrete projects of social reform. 
It furnishes us a vantage ground from which we may often view, in true 
perspective, social issues which taken by themselves are involved in ob- 
scurity and doubt. This does not imply that survival in the struggle for 
existence is regarded as the final norm for conduct. It simply means 
that selection through struggle is a quantity we cannot expect to eliminate, 
and that, therefore, we must judge of social duty and conduct with reference 
to the actual stage on which mankind must act its part. 

L. R. Rogers. 

The Ethical Basis of Collectivism. L. T. Hobhouse. Int. J. E., VIII, 

2, pp. 137-156. 

The socialistic creed, like other creeds, has been subject to the law of 
evolution. Socialism in its primitive form appeared as a development of 
Rousseau's principle of equality, and received its most scientific exposition 
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in the Marxian doctrine of surplus value. According to this doctrine, the 
surplus value of the laborer' s industry over the ' subsistence minimum, ' is 
wrongfully appropriated by the capitalist and the landlord. While it is 
easy to criticise this theory, yet Marx here lays down a certain ideal of 
abstract justice which contains elements essential to a true and complete 
doctrine. Equality is not the sole aim of society. The true end of Social- 
ism is ethical, the use of the state for ethical or human ends. In the 
struggle for existence our fellow-men are at once our most formidable 
enemies and most potent allies. But, as in the animal world, so in the 
social, the higher the organism the greater the interdependence of its 
parts. Competition is the law of the unorganized, cooperation of organ- 
ized life. Progress in evolution, the evolution of higher types, is identical 
with the advance of organization. The natural organ of such organization 
is the moral intelligence, by virtue of which the individual makes the 
good of the species the object of supreme interest. This conception 
of life is as old as the ethical consciousness of man. In primitive society, 
however, cooperation is limited to the family, tribe, city, or nation. Moral 
progress has consisted primarily in what Green calls "the extension of the 
area of the common good." The goal will have been reached when 
all the world becomes as one family. To sum up : the tendency of 
modern collectivism is to absorb the abstract ideals of earlier political sys- 
tems into a comprehensive and distinctly ethical system, based on the sub- 
stitution of peace and good-will for the principle of rivalry and war. It 
aims to qualify the methods of competition by the social spirit realized in 
the more intimate personal relations. In so doing it reveals itself as a 
phase of a wider evolutionary process, whereby in the higher races a pur- 
posive and intelligent organization of life, inclusive of the whole species, is 
gradually substituted for the war of all against all by which the survival of 
types is determined at a lower stage. 

Vida F. Moore. 



HISTORICAL. 



Melanchthon ah Philosofih. Heinrich Maier. Ar. f. G. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 

73-132; IV, 2, pp. 212-245. 

Melanchthon' s text -books cover the whole field of philosophy : 
dialectic, physics and astronomy, metaphysics and natural theology, 
anthropology, ethics. He is an Eclectic, and he culls what he conceives 
to be the truth out of all the systems of the ancients as well as the scholas- 
tics. Sometimes the influence of Aristotle and the ancients predominates ; 
at other times, the influence of scholasticism ; and, again, the new Human- 
istic movement sways his thought. In these two articles, which conclude 
the series, the writer makes a minute investigation of the sources, the 
different tendencies, and the various elements of Melanchthon' s philosophy. 

Albert Lefevre. 
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Kant s Doctrine of Time and Space. James H. Hyslop. Mind, No. 
25, pp. 71-84. 

The author cites certain passages from the Critique, which, he thinks, 
may indicate that Kant believed in the existence of objective correlates of 
our pure intuitions of space and time. In several of these passages, Kant 
speaks of Raum an sich or Zeit an sick. The an sick may be used, possibly, 
to indicate the a priori nature of space and time ; but Kant has spoken so 
often of their a priori nature that its use for this purpose seems pleonastic. 
Moreover, if we explain an sich thus in the passages under consideration, 
doubt is thrown upon its meaning in the phrase Ding an sich. The " un- 
equivocal interpretation ' ' of the term will lead to fewer difficulties than the 
opposite procedure. If we adopt this unequivocal interpretation, we may 
explain such phrases as Raum an sich either as indicating a belief in an ob- 
jective correlate of our intuition of space or as a survival from Kant's 
pre-critical thought. The author evidently inclines toward the former ex- 
planation, but does not wish to commit himself to it definitely. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Hegel ' s Treatment of the Categories of the Subjective Notion (II). J. Ellis 

McTaggart. Mind, No. 23, pp. 342-358. 

This is a continuation of a paper in Mind(No. 22, pp. 164-181) in which 
the judgment of Inherence was discussed and shown to lead logically to the 
judgment of Subsumption. In this article the author begins with the judg- 
ment of Subsumption in which the subject is more than a mere individual, 
and contains some degree of universality in that it does not stand alone, 
but is related to other individuals. This judgment is traced through its 
various stages from the particular judgment to the judgment of Necessity in 
which relativity is emphasized. In this judgment we are not interested in 
the extension, but in the intension, or the connection between the univer- 
sal, which is shown by the form of the judgment. "Instead of saying, 
All lions are mammals,' we now say, 'The lion is a mammal.' " This 
relativity is still more explicit in the hypothetical and disjunctive judgments. 
The judgment of Necessity, which expresses a connection between univer- 
sal is either ultimate or derived from an ultimate judgment of the same 
form. These ultimately valid judgments are laws of nature. This leads 
to an interesting discussion of scientific concepts, whether they have ob- 
jective validity and are actual laws of nature, or are only formulae and sym- 
bols, "mere creations of our mind." These laws, the author maintains, 
are of a categorical nature and are not only true but ultimate. Such a law 
connects one universal with another wider than itself, but does not deal 
with the whole field to which it refers. This field is organized by disjunc- 
tive laws into a systematic whole. 

Edwin P. Robins. 
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Hegel' s Theory of the Political Organism. Bernard Bosanquet. 

Mind, No. 25, pp. 1-14. 

This article examines some of the conclusions reached by Mr. McTaggart 
in his recent article in the International Journal of Ethics. The special 
points made are the following. (1) The chief element in Hegel' s conception 
of an organism is self-sufficiency. This precludes its being either end or 
means in the strictest sense of the terms. ' ' In society the end or obligation 
does not lie in the number or grouping of individuals, but in the manifesta- 
tion of the will for which these are essential as externality." But this will, 
which is "self-end," is the soul of the state, while the grouping of indi- 
viduals is merely its body. (2) If by ' society ' we mean this manifestation 
of the self-conscious will, there is nothing in Hegel's metaphysical doctrines 
to prevent our regarding it as the end. (3) Philosophy cannot prescribe 
the details of social reform ; our "immediate grounds of action " are em- 
pirical. But it can overcome narrowness and superstition ; it can teach us 
' ' how to experience. ' ' Ellen Bliss Talb0T- 

Ueber Ernst Mach's philosophische Ansichten. Julius Baumann. Ar. 

f. sys. Ph. IV, 1, pp. 44-64. 

In this article the philosophical views of Mach are discussed, chiefly with 
reference to certain special points. According to Mach, science lives 
and grows through comparison and analogy. Theory is only indirect de- 
scription. Causality denotes only a logical, not a physical necessity. 
Mathematics is chiefly occupied with constructions that contain only what 
it has itself put into them. Energy need not necessarily be apprehended 
as a substance. One might, perhaps, hold that an object perishes in one 
place and a like object comes into being in another. Bodies are only 
thought-symbols for groups of sensations. The ultimate reality is will ; 
thought is, therefore, essentially an expression of organic life, and its con- 
secutiveness constitutes personality. Science is simply the product of 
practical needs ; it is economically ordered experience. In opposition to 
these views, the writer contends that scientific explanation establishes iden- 
tities, and not merely comparisons or analogies. Dependence in cause and 
effect differs from dependence in geometrical propositions in that the former 
is not simply the product of the scientific imagination. Mathematics aims 
to make precise the abstractions derived from experience, thereby implying 
that this precision is not furnished by experience. That energy as a sub- 
stantial basis is generally presupposed is a result of science, which starts 
with the recognition that nothing can pass into nothing or arise out of 
nothing. As to body, it does not follow that whatever goes beyond sensa- 
tions as such and their succession or grouping in thought, is necessarily 
false. Mach's view of personality makes it sheer dogmatism to posit a 
world. Practical needs did, indeed, prepare for science, but the real value 
of science for practice was not evident until a late period. Mach' s estimate 
of thought seems to imply a sort of absolute becoming — a view which science 
has never been w illing to accept. Boyd Bode. 
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Richard Avenarius and his General Theory of Knowledge, Empiriocriti- 
cism. F. Carstanjen (trans. H. Bosanquet). Mind, No. 24, pp. 449- 

475- 

This article is an exposition of Avenarius' s Kritik der reinen Erfahrung. 
Since experience is a species of knowledge, this Kritik is also a theory of 
knowledge. Avenarius calls his theory 'empiriocriticism,' which means 
that experience is approached critically, and that all experience must be 
taken into account. This theory will start with no dogmas, but aims to be 
a critical description of experience ; to begin with the soul or conscious- 
ness would prejudge the explanation. Every science, however, must begin 
with a presupposition which it cannot prove. The presupposition of em- 
piriocriticism is that "every human individual accepts over against him an 
environment with manifold parts, other human interests making manifold 
statements, and what-is-stated in some way dependent on the environment. ' ' 
This Avenarius proceeds to analyze, and finds that it contains three mem- 
bers : (1) the environment, (2) fellow creatures and the self, (3) human 
statements (by which he means all that the individual does, says, and 
thinks). These statements are conditioned indirectly by the environment, 
and directly by the individuals, and especially by their central nervous 
organ. This is not materialism, for there is no attempt to mediate between 
the psychical and the physical, or reduce the former to the latter ; as little 
is it idealism ; it is only a critical way of describing what actually takes 
place. Avenarius finds two series of values, and that as one varies the other 
varies, or "where ' psychical values ' are found these definite physiological 
states are also present, and differences in the physiological functions of or- 
ganisms are accompanied by differences in the psychical values which are 
stated by the same individuals. ' ' Avenarius wishes to regard philosophy as 
a science, so he will not begin with the immediate certainty of the soul or 
consciousness as a principle of explanation, nor will he begin with the de- 
nial of the soul. He will begin without a soul, because at the present 
stage of the science, such an hypothesis as that of a soul is useless, and 
the facts are better classified as he has suggested. In respect to a theory 
of knowledge he shows that the difficulty of mediating between being and 
nought has been created ; for subject and object have been artificially sepa- 
rated. His view is that the universe is one, and that the psychical and 
physical values are only different modes of viewing the same process. 

Edwin P. Robins. 



